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ABSTRACT 

In considering reasons for employin 
dramatics as part of the input and motivation for a 
creative written expression, it is important to con 
of oral language over written language , especially 
Drama involves talk, movement, and the involvement 
expression which is outer-directed; writing tends t 
which is more solitary and inner-directed • But talk 
of ideas serve to create a need for expression; the 
activity can be an effective form of exploration of 
problem prior to the act of writing. For instructio 
ta^^ks to be accomplished in a creative writing expe 
into a methodological sequence: children's attentio 
broad topic in order to generate interest, ideas ar 
crystallize each child's thinking, and then a writi 
In the writing period young children dictate their 
teacher or, after mechanics are under control, writ 
individual writing the teacher serves as a catalyst 
an aid for mechanics upon request from the children 
expression beg:an with interaction through talk, it 
to i t during a sharing period. (RB) 
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t If 

Introduction 



In rocent years teachers ha-O'e heard much of the importance of creati- 
vity in the English program for the purposes of helping the child to develop 
the ability to use language to organize his experiences in order to under- 
stand self and world. This concept of language for self-understanding vas 
a na^or focus of the Dartmouth Seminar which, according to John Dixon, 
defined Znglish asfollows: "...our subject is experience, wherever language 
is needed to penetrate and bring new and satisfying order. "^ This vie^^oint 
is expanded by David Holbrook in' his paper "Creativity in the English 
Programme." He said:. 

Creativity cannot satisfactorily be .introduced into an English 
program unless creativity is accepted as a basis of our approach 
to English teaching as an art; Effective English teaching, in 
•::hat it has to do with the whole cDmplex of language in our 
• lives, has to do vrLth the whole problem of the individual iden- 
tity and how it develops. In this words are crucial, and so in 
English teaching we cannot separate words from the dynamics of 

personality, nor from the processes of symbolism by which human 

2 • 

beings seek to deal \dLth their inward life; 



•^John Dixon, Gro\rth through English: A Report Based on the Dartmouth 
Seminar 3 1?66 (Reading, England: National Association for the Teaching of 

M- English, 1967), P- lll^- * „ 

"^David Holbrook, "Creativity in the English Programme," Creativity m 
English, ed. Geoffrey Summerfield (Champaign, 111: Nationa l Council of 
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This stress of the Dartniouth $eriinar on 'language for self-discovery 
is further highlighted by Kolbrook in the statement that in English v:e are 
concerned \dth "literacy in its deepest and oddest sense --the capacity to 
use vords to deal vath inner and cuter experiences,"^ 



T\:o forns of creative expression, creative writing and creative 
draniatics, have received attention as avenues of response in a language 



program* designed to help children make reality from experience. The 
rationale behind selection of these areas is stated by several writers on 
the topic. 

Of creative writing Dixon, in an article entitled, "Creative Expression 

in Great Britain," has said: 

Wow if we \ra-nt--as I do--to use the word "creative" to suggest 

the process of making and fashioning things to stdnd for a world 

i^e experience, this is^ a telling observation. One can see a .nev 

value in the v/riting that goes, on in English lessons, because here 

at Isast is the opportunity to stress the fashioning , the act of 

finding and choosing anew from the infinite system of words what 

2 

^^11 come closest to experience as we meet it day^ by day." 
He continues : ' . 



In such personal wri-ting, as it has come to be called, the 



teacher is looking for an effort to achieve insight-"to brush aside 



the everpresent invitation to take the world as other people have 



fo.ind it, adopting ready-made their terms and phrases (their images, 
of us). Writing is a my of building a personal world and giving 
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an individual rather than a stereo-typed shape to our day-by-day 
experience. Personal writing has to take feeling as well as 
thought into account, attitudes as"" well as observations,^ 
Siirdlarly creative dramatics has been described by Dorothy Keathcote 
as "role-taking, either, to understand a social situation njore thoroughly f 
or to experience iir.agi natively via identification in social situations • 
Barnes defines " drar>a in a very i^ncl^ive^'^vi^^ to the variousness 

^ri.thir. society and the individual as well as the activities which by ex- 
pressing this variousness can help students develop that fullness of 
insight upon which true choice is based.* Ee suggests that drania can 
help the child "learn to tolerate the many voices vathin himself^ to recog- 
nize and express his own variousness, to learn how to live amongst 
uncertainties and divided loyaltries."^ 

This call for English for self-discovery involving programs of creative 
writing and drama may place unrealistic and unattainable demands on teachers 
working in language programs which either have no real program of creative 
-writing and/or which place primry emphasis on either the mechanics or the 
craft of witten expression; and in which drama has been the Christmas play 
or reading aloud a story from a basal reader. With this in mind let us 
consider creative writing through creative dramatics. The rationale for 
including dramatic activities as part of the input for writing ^^ill be 



^roid. , p. 797. 

Dorothy Heathcote, "How Does Drama Serve Thinking, Talking, and 
Writing?" Blementary Snglish (December, 1970), p* 1077. 

^Douglas Barnes (edQ Drama in the Snf^lish Classroom (Champaign, 
111: .National Council of Teachers of English, 19oQ)^ p. 6. 

^Ibid. , p. 2. 
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explored, as vail the .-nethodology of a. crea'tive writing experience. Specific 
exar.ples of topics utilising creative drajr.atics as an avenue to creative 
writing vail be described. Lastly, benefits of this approach to the develop- 
ment of progra-r^s for creative self-expression in both creative writing and 
creative dramatics v/ill be considered* 

The Rationale for ApproaciiLn,^ Creative Writing Through Creative Dramatics 

Jn considering reasons for employing creative draniatics as part of the 

'input or motivation for an experience in creative witten expression it. is 

important to consider the primacy of oral language over written language, 

especially for children. Drama involves talk, movement, and the involvement 

of self in expression which is outer directed; whereas writing tends to 

involve language which is more solitary 'and inner directed. Thus involving 

I 

talk and exchange of ideas to create a need to express as a part of the 

motivation for writing is essential. Dramatic activity, since it involves 

ohe self more fully in a role or situation than . does verbal exchange, can 

be an effective form of exploration of a topic or problem prior to individual* 

self-e^xpression in the written form* 

• ■ 

An explanation for the importance of- having talk or'scede writing is 

) 

offered, it seems, in James Moffett*s treatise. Teaching the. Universe of 

r 

Discourse , in which he orders the kinds of discourse along several concurrent 

levels of abstraction as shown on the diagram. In this theory of verbal 

and cognitive gro%7th, Moffett. takes the view that "language learning is 

ultimately a cognitive matter" in which the major tasks are comprehending 

and composing, with reading and witing being mechanical operations vrhich 

2 

are second deigree abstr&.ction systems, using symbols for symbols. 

^James Koffett, Teaching the Universe of" Discourse (Boston: Houghton 
l-Ufflin Company, 1968),| p. ^7- (The bold print shows the diagram as pre- ^ 
seated, while the lower case shows levels of abstraction which Moffett dis- 
cusses as operating -^athin levels,. but which are" overgeneralized by a linear 
model^ ' . 

rEbid . , p. 15^ 17. 
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From this viev;, discourse is then categorized along several planes. One is 
the relation between the speaker and listener as in the I - you of conver- 
sation or I - nie of thought to the I - it relation of public address or 
ipublication, -^^/here the audience is impersonal and feedback limited or 
non-existent. Not onlj'* is 'distance between speaker and audience, a factor, 
distance in time between speaker and subject operates to form .a heirarchy 
of abstraction from communicatiniS vhat is happening (drama), to reporting 
vhat has happened (narrative)^ to exposition of v;hat happens in such a 
situation (exposition) , to theorizing vhat cfey happen (argumentation). The 
relationship to kinds, of discourse from plays to fiction to essay is obvious, 
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Progression in these planes is largely dependent on the child^s 
previous language experience. • It also operates across levels, that is 
evidences of generaliiiing inay be found in narrative situations in con- 
versation betveen friends or in thought (the I - me relation). However, 
there is a general progression of ^rovrtk along these hierarchies, in 
Moffett's viev7,^ • * , . 

This' need for a developmental progreission from informal oral language 
structure of the ho.Tie to us^e of other codes and;inodes has been noted by 
linguist^;. \and vras a- concern of the , Dartmouth Seininar in discussion of the 
linguistic barriers set up because, to quote fron Dixon, "'learning to r^ead 
and V7rite leaves the child alone -^/ith language in a vay which differs frorz 
his previous experience.. This should not be nade a sudden transition. 
The new activities should be preceded, accompanied and followed by talk,'" 

If language is to serve as a means of self-discovery through creative ' 
self-expression, then it obviously must begin with language styles controlled 

by and comfortable to theVchild, This means that we must begin expression 

I 

In the informal oral dialect of the child and only as he is ready to 
progress to use of the m*ore formal and elaborate codes associated \dth 
written language. This implies that children's written language will 
largely be oral language put on paper, rather than^ written language, per se. 

Not only must we consider the development of kinds and orders of dis- 
course and the use of the language of the child In using written expression 
for personal gro^rth, but it seems essential that in the exploration of any 
given .problem that we provide for this progression from a close I --you or 



;see Koffett, pp, lU-59. 

'Dixon, 'Grovrth through English, p, I?, 
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I 

I - n:e relation of spcaVier-listener and in the speaker-subject relration 
fro.':: recording or reporting vhat is and has happened before it is expected , 
that a person would fully enough control the subject to r.ove to the I - it 
relation and to ei-cposition or arg-uricntation. This need If or a progression 
in the exploration of a probleni is^ in my opinion, as essential for an 
adult as a child. It can be seen in our need to tell and describe to 
ourselves or .others the happenings of an auto accident or other meaningi'ul 
events, 

Thus^ the need for talk to precede writing in experiences utilizing 
creative writing x'or self-discovery is clear. The use of drama — what is^ 
happening, ratjper than what happened--can enhance the opportunity. for 
exploration in many topics prior to writing, because it permits interaction 
and involvement of the whole self. 

Methodolof?;y in Creative Written Expression 
- — • — • « 

In order to consider the methodology of experiences in creative written 
expression, it is useful to consider the' nature of the creative process. 

; • ' • I 

1 . 

Ivlost authorities define it as involving five seq^uential, but overlapping 
stages. "These include the sensing of a problem or gap in completeness^ 
follbwed by a period of reflection in which new perceptions are gained or 
developed. This stage progresses toa period of insight in which solutions 
to the problem or organization of the experience begins to take shape. 
Next the idea, solution, or organization is finalized and pe.rfected, and 
las-tly is communicated to or experienced by self and/or others.^ 



Refer to Paul Torrance, VJhat Research Says to the Teacher: Creati - 
vity (Washington, d.C. : Department of Classroom Teachers, American Edu- 
cational Research Association of the National Education Association, 1963)>- 
p. k; and .Mary Lee I-S-rksberry, Eoundations of Creativity (New York: Har- 
per and Rovr Publishers, 1963)> ?P* 17-19* i 
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VJhile the value* of non-directed v;riting experiences in vhich individuals 
vrite diaries, journals, or an any topic of importance to thera is recognized 
it also is important for purposes of self -discovery to initiate topics of 
pertinence for exploration. In this vray^ through preplanned experiences, 
perceptions can be heightened, sensory input provided and the need to 
explore and express feelings created • Broad topics of significance to the 
experiences of the particular group of children should be selected, VZhile 
research on topics of significance is lacking, literature interest studies 
can be utilized^ since children see.'u to feel a need for exploration and " 
selx'-expression about the same problems or topics in various modes. Know- 
ledge of a particular group of children and recognition of their expressed 
concerns can provide an adea^uate basis for topic selection. When planning 
for exploration of a topic it should be broadened so that many avenues and 
levels of exploration are opened. This vdll' provide input and opportunity 
for- exploration on several levels to suit the individual needs of children. 
Thus, ^'/hile a general topical motivation is undertaken, each child's choice 
of topic and form of expression remains individual. 

For instructional purposes, it is helpful to consider, the methodological 

steps which define the instructional tasks to be accomplished in a creative 

' 1 
writing experience. I have used a five-step sequence for this purpose. 



Beatrice A* Furner, '^Developing a Program of Instruction in Creative 
^■5riting in the Elementary Schools," Current Perspectives in Elementary 
Education (Des l&ines: la^ia Elementary Principals, Iowa State Education 
Association, 19^7), p." 51-^5^. 
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Methodological Steps in a Creative VJriting Experience 

.1, Kotivation period in which Children's attention _s Tocused on a broad 
topic in order to generate interest, developi a mood, and create a 
ji need to write. 

2. Exchange of" ideas to crysjtallize each child's thinking. 
3^ Writing period. 
k. Sharing of ideas. 

5. Follov-up activities, if appropriate. 

The motivation step should be designed to. focus children's attention 
on a broad topic vath vhich they have had some experience. A need for 
self-expression is generated lihrough use of stimulators involving dis- 
cussion, use of literature, pictures, objects, films, records or tapes, ll 
reference to real and vicarious experiences of the children, and dramatic 

'•activity. The motivational devices should be used to heighten awarenesses, 
build perceptions, and to elicit response from each child. The motivators 
should be used as a springboard to encourage individual reaction and 
elaboration; not as. a model or framework to be filled in. 

xAs indicated by .the double arrow, the second stage, exchanging ideas, 
overlaps the first. In fact, the sooner and the more frequently children 
can be encouraged, to react personally^, the more successful will be the 
motivational sequence in developing a .need for personal exploration and 
expression. The use of creative dramatics as a means of exploring solutions 
to the problem can well provide this needed exchange. There should be a 
pulling together of ideas which encourages- children to talk about their 
emerging idea in order to crystallize it enough that it is* not lost in the , 
transition to writing. Recognition of the fleeting nature of spontaneous, • 
creative ideas underlines the importance of this exchange. Care must be 
ta??cen, however, that the child does not express all of his ideas or in 
gro.up dictation that consensus as to outcome does not occur. If this 

. happens children may no further need to express and writing or dictation 
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jr*ay beco.-ne merely s. i-nechanical process of filling in an outline. Each 

child should be actively generating ideas throughout the writing process. 

In the vrriting period young children dictate their ideas to the ' 
i . • , 

catalytic-scribe or, after mechanics are well enough under control, vrite 
individually. In group dictation the teacher serv'es as a catalytic 
agent J dravrLng out ideas and extending them by rei'lecting^th^^^back to the 
individual or the group. All responses are' positively reinforced and 
those ,v;hich seem to receive group approval and vmich fit the emerging . 
story line are recorded in the child *s own words. Teachers must exercise 
care that they do not edit as they record. If our purpose is self-discovery 
through language symbolism it is essential to use the child's language — 
not one foreign to him. Periodic rer.eading serves to stimulate children 
and to promote a sequentially developed story line. As the story nears 
conclusion the teachers should help children to find a satisfactory ending. 
The story should be reread for proofreading purposes so that children can 
be sure it is just as they vish. it 'and that no errors in recording have 
been made. Titling can then take place. ■* ■ 

In individual writing the teacher should during the writing period 
serve as a catalyst, an audience, and an| aid for mechanics as requested 
by the children. Since talk is so basic the child may need to interact 
with his. idea to the teacher or another child rather than to be alone with 
it. Provision should be made for this need. Again proofreading should be 

encouraged, not for mechanical perfection, but to be sure it isays 'what I 

• i 
t;ant it to say. ^ " 

. As creative expression began "vath.the interaction of talk it should 

now return to it in the sharing period. Children should voluntarily be 

given the opportunity to share their- solutions to the problem. A set for 
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creative listening in which the listener enters in imaginatively should be 
developed. 3y be coring ^involved in other *s solutions, the creative process 
can be heig'ritened for each indi^/idual* -Interaction should focus on ideas 
and_ effective v.^ys of e:<prec^sing thera through language, ; not on elements of | \ 
forni* , 

Reading of a group dictated story after a lapse of tine. during which a 
set for creative listening is developed perrrits the children to experience 
their 'solution, thus extending self -exploration. 

If a sense of involveoient in the problem. is still high, children may- 
welcome additional avenues of expression for extension of their ideas,. ^ 
Illustration or dramatization of the story or other solutions may provide 
the child with a means of extended exploration. For some children one of 
these modes may be. more • suitable than the original ^-/riting or dictation. 
The sharing of literature or m.usic related to the topic may also add to 
the child *s a^7areness of himself and his world in relation to the problem. 

Follow-up aclivities of this sort should be based on the children's 
involvement vath the topic. If a sense of completion has been achieved 
by them at' this point in time, such activities should not be imposed. 

Let us now more fully consider the contribution which creative dramatics 
can ma.ke as part of the motivational stages in a creative ^-nriting experience. 
In doing this it is helpful to consider the methodological 'steps in a crea- • 
tive dramatics experience^ and their similarity to the stages in a creative 
writing experience. ^ ... 



Refer to descriptions in Barnes, Drama in the English Classroom , pp. 55, 
59-62; -Brian VJay, Development throup;h Drama (London: Longman, 19o7) y 
pp. 193- 20S; and Chris Cur ran. An Approach to' Using Drama in the High Schools 
(unpublished I'iaster's thesis. University of Connecticut, 1970), ??. 54-. 
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MethodoloGical Steps in a Creative Dramatics Experience 

1. V7arr:-ap exercises.* (preparatory physical and vocal exercises related 
to the topic. ) ^ 

2; Individual or pair expressive activities. 

3.' Lar^^ group or class dramatization. 

k.' Reflection', discussion, and relaxation. 

The first stage involves varni-up. activities ox* an iniitative and 
expressive forra related to the topic to permit children to becone involved 
tl5taliy, to uh:-a ndV t"o begin to sense the problem, and to be open to 
^tr'nsdry inputV TilTs then evolves into pair or small group expressive 
^ctxvi tie's in e^xpro'ration of the topic or theme. Interaction is important 
herd" as childreli' eY/co'uhter each other and reflect off actions and reactions 
df dtli'efrs/ as vdUrd* be the case in a real life situation. This may^ then 
^rri^rge' into" a total' c^ass activity by bringing the groups to another and 
fi^'taTng^acSrvrtT^s^ cJT one group to another. After the improvisation or 
drMisitTsatrdh' oT tHe' tlieme, a period for unwinding, reflecting, and con- 
£:rcc:rrri2" th*e' sTgnifrcarVC^e of what occured is important. The obvious 
ilimTT^rrty to" the' sTe'ps in a creative v/riting e"xperience can be s^en. 

Wo\i' ho\f can ve^ approach creative writing through creative dramatics? 
in' tW mc5tDrvtrtTo1iar aha' exchange of ideas stages children can be given 
dpordtuhitTels' to* fels^ohd dramatically to various sorts of sensory input. 
St'rici^ thbis""^' sVagds^ reiruire divergent thinking to create a sense of problem, 
dpifhhfeY's"',- ariS^ ridh-'c'dinpretion vrith opportunity for exchange of emerging 
Tcfe^^sV draSiS^t'ic? aTctTvity is higlily appropriate since it relies on creative 
tiioughV rh" eW^i^ielicThg vicariously or re-experiencing an event to deter- 
i-arhe"^ rtlT. mel^^ Diitial dramatic responses can be of the vra.rm-up type 

jTciVSDi^^rijj- il^ t^s^-cs in response to some other form of stimulus. 
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Responses can gradually develop to- be ir.ore expressive involving eithei: 
individuials or s^Tiall groups. ' As problenis are explored and are generated 
thss^gh J^^gripvisatiorij the need for completion through creative expres- 
sion VTill be developed. This need could be r^et through continued draniatic 
activity or through vrriting — the latter pcrinitting individual response in 
a v^y not offered by group drarr.atization, Follo\ang writing in either the 
individual or group dictation style, dramatization oz* the stories^ poems, 
ox plays may naturally follow as a -^-ray of sharing or as a follow-up 
experience. Much of the needed ^-Tarm-up for this dramatic activity \t±11 
have come from the writing experience. 

Such approaches have been used in the creative >/riting program at 
University Elementary School, the laboratory school at the University of 
Io"\^. 

In one' instance,' \7ith second graders, a picture of a cougar looldLng 
into a car v^is used. Since no people were in the picture, consideration 
of the reasons for- this and of their reactions "vias undertaken. Dramati- 
zation of the \j<iY the cat moved and sounded, the reactions of the people 
(feelings, facial expressions, sounds, and movements), and consideration 
of v^hat happened provided input and created a need to explore more fully* 
An opening paragraph ^-jas dictated by the children, after which they wrote 
their ideas individually, in pairs, or small groups. They were so eager 
to share stories and to begin dramatization of various stories that the 
schedule for the remainder of the day ms altered. 

At the fourth grade level we have used a paragraph starter to explore 
the feelings of aloneness, reaction to a strange sight, and fright. The 
paragraphs is as follows: 

■ 0 



Pace 1^1 

» 

Lee v:al>:ed to the irLndov to let in a little air. While 
raising the v.dndov, sor.e thing caught Lee's eye. Lee's mouth 
i*lev7 open. There belov; the vandow caw the strangest thing 
Lee had ever seen — 

•.The paragraph is constructed to be very open-ended. Lee can be doing 
many things at the time, can be in many locations, can, be male or female, 
•and can see v^hatever • each child desires below the vindow. Discussion of 
these possibilities v/ill create a sense of pri:?blem and a need ror self- 
expression, but actual dramatisaition involving the whole self does so 
more effectively, as children enact the opening of the vTindow and the 
response to that strange sight below. 

At the sixth grade level e.motions have been explored 'through use of 
caricatures of frustration, smugness, joy, and boredom. After children 
react to v/hat they thinlc the drawings could be one rhyme is read, for 
example: 

Smugness 

Smugness 

Sits upon a- v/all " * 

VJay up high above it all 

Looking dovm his nose at us — - 

Just before he starts .to fall. 
The intent of the author and illustrator to give their feelings about 
emotions is considered as the four poems are shared. Children's reactions 
are sought and they are guided to identify other emotions which they l^ve 
experienced, to describe the feeling, how it sounds, loolcs, moves. This 
exchanre of ideas can be intensified to create a need for self-expression 
by individual and/or pair dramatic activity using mime or improvisation 
to create the emotion. After writing children can share, illustrate^ and * 
dramatise ideas such as these written by sixth graders. 
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Confusion 
.Confusion is a r^ass of thouGht " 
Like the nand blovTing 30^:e loaves ^ 
They blo'v; around and r±>: you up. 

" Julie 

Hatred 

Hatred is mostly madness, 
VJhich often leads to sadness. 
Please don't let anger turn to hate. 
For oh, it is an awful fate. * ' 

Betsy 

I^sery ■ 
FAsery has very long arms 
That do nothing but harm. 
Your only escape 
is a batman cape. 

Contributions of the Use of Creative Dramatics in Motivating Creative Writin g 

Hot only does the use of creative dramatics make a,n effective contri- 
bution to the motivational stages of a given creative writing experience 
by providing sensory input and involving the child physically, verbally, 
and emotionally in the e:q)loratioh of the problem; its use can aid a teacher 
in the development of programs of creative x^riting and creative dramatics 
for self -disco very and personal growth. 

Teaching in any form of creative expression is an uncertain endeavor 
for teachers new to it, because of the nature of creativity. In developing 
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tcac'iir.G techniques^ the ir.portance of the teacher becplnnin^ vhere con- 

1 

fortable is conoir.ually stressed* By utili::in£ craria as an input for 

creativi vritinc^ the need to express should r:ore fully be generated. 

Further^ initiating ci-eative dramatics in conjunction \ath experiences 

in creative '.^ritin^- can aid both teachers and children by providinc a 
j 

structure z'or initial dramatic responses, thus providing security. The 
nove to vritten repression can assure opportunity for individual e:cploration 
of the problem d.iring early stages vhen dra^^tics activity isay be nore 
ou^er di-rected by cither the teacher or outgoing children than is desir- 
able or 'than v.all be the case as teachers and cJiildren gain security in» 
drar.atic activity and as teachers develop teclnniques for guiding creative 
expression. Thus^ the title creative writing through creative dramatics 
Tiight easily be reversed. 



Refer to Meathcote, pp. IO8O-IOSI; Barnes, pp. ^9-5'2; VJay, pp, 8, 
28-29, and and Great Britain Depart.-i^lent of Educauion and Science, 

Drana (Education Survey 2, London: Her 2.&oes::y's Stationary Office, 15-67) > 
pp, 10, 13, 26-27, 3^-37 > and kh-h3. 



